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personal affection. No man is so happily circumstanced or 
so perfectly natured that the claims of his dearest even never 
tax him. But in those happy moments when love is unalloyed 
by sacrifice, we feel we have transcended the sphere of duty. 
We have passed out of restriction into freedom, out of con- 
flicting claims and interests into harmony, out of compro- 
mise and imperfection into fulfilment. But this good time 
comes seldom and is quickly gone. Human nature is essen- 
tially imperfect, and " Duty" therefore must be our watch- 
word, and subjection and service the natural and permanent 
order of our mortal life. But these moments of freedom, and 
the example of better natures whose devotion brings them 
very nearly at one with the purpose of their task, give us a 
vague comprehension and anticipation of a more perfect state, 
where Duty is swallowed up in Love. 

Henry Sturt. 
BusHEY, England. 



DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR patten's THEORY OF SOCIAL FORCES.* 

The "Theory, etc." says a good deal that is of importance to 
philosophy and to practical ethics and to sociology. Indeed, no 
one ought to leave it unread who is interested in the philosophy 
of the social question and in the historical evolution of that important 
branch of human knowledge called sociology. The sociology of 
to-day still shows traces of its association with the %o-caX\.QA. positive 
philosophy and with the evolutionary and speculative biology of the 
century. The contents of the "Theory" are doubtless by this 
time fairly well known to many students of the economic and 
social sciences. Its definite contention may be held to be that 
sociology, being a psychological science, or a science of human 
nature rather than a physical science, must be based upon a true 
psychology of the social forces or social instincts of man, but that, 

*"The Theory of Social Forces," Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania. Publications of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, December 31, 1895. 
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further, the foundations of such a psychology have not yet been laid 
either by sociologists or psychologists. 

Both sociologists and psychologists, and especially psychologists, 
have, in the eyes of Professor Patten, devoted far too little atten- 
tion to the motor side of man's nature, and altogether too much 
attention to the ideational or sensory side. Sociology, he virtually 
claims, cannot begin until we have a more complete psychology of 
action, or of " action-producing ideas." In opposition to this, one 
might allege two things. In the first place, the sociologist ought to 
fasten his attention at the outset upon whatever, in his eyes, consti- 
tutes the social consciousness or the social instinct or the social 
volition, altogether independently of the fact whether contem- 
porary psychology has or has not taken into its sphere the psychical 
phenomena constitutive of or attendant upon social feeling and 
action. One of the most recent scientific treatises upon sociology 
in English, the "Principles of Sociology," by Professor Giddings, 
boldly builds sociology upon what it calls the consciousness of kind 
(kin — kinship — fellowship) that exists among human beings. In 
the second place, contemporary psychology is not destitute of a 
theory of the motor side of human nature, as Professor Patten 
supposes it to be. 

It is not true that sociology cannot begin until psychology is more 
complete. Since the days of Herbart and Fechner down to the 
work of to-day of Wundt ahd Munsterberg and Ribot and James 
and Ward, psychology has worked almost more at the motor than at 
the ideational or mental side of man's nature. Contemporary 
psychology is, in fact, in advance of Professor Patten's social 
philosophy, in so far as psychology never thinks of mental activity, 
of our knowledge of the external world, or of our environment as 
even possible apart from our motor experiences, our attempts to 
correlate our movements to the necessities of our environment. 
Dr. Patten regards the original or biological stage of human (social) 
activity to be a stage in which motor activity was in a relatively 
high state of development ; we are now, he holds, just coming out of 
a stage in which sensory activity has been in a relatively high stage 
of development, and where our energies have been devoted more to 
the avoidance of pain than the pursuit of pleasure. He looks for 
social progress in a development of the social forces rather than in 
the piecemeal construction of social ideals out of impressions and 
sensations and cognitions (understood in the traditional sense of 
"knowledge-producing ideas" which give us "information of the 
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environment"). His book is a plea for " action-producing ideas 
rather than knowledge-producing ideas," — a fact of considerable 
importance to the International Journal of Ethics. The first 
part of his book is devoted to showing what he means by the 
former elements of human nature, and this in opposition to the old 
intellectual psychology and philosophy. The second part of it is an 
instructive study of the workings of social forces and of the limits 
to their working. Both parts are eminently suggestive. But the 
treatment throughout the book is hypothetical, owing to the over- 
straining of the opposition between knowledge-producing ideas and 
action-producing ideas. Psychologists and biologists know that 
there is, in reality, no ultimate distinction or radical separation 
between sensation and movement as psycho-physical phenomena in 
living beings [real knowledge of environment implies both of them] ; 
but that all relatively developed organisms must be thought of as 
exhibiting to some extent both sensation and movement. These are 
recognized characteristics of animal life, others being nutrition and 
reproduction, phenomena of growth. Comment may well be made 
upon some of the interesting features of the treatment of the book. 
The earlier part of the book seeks to clear the ground by con- 
trasting knowledge-producing ideas with action -producing ideas. 
Those who are convinced of the importance of volition or motor 
phenomena, even in view of an intellectual philosophy — in view of 
the nature and content lof our knowledge of the world as a whole 
— will find many interesting reflections upon the course of modern 
philosophy. Dr. Patten seeks to identify his "knowledge-pro- 
ducing ideas" with Locke's "ideas," and his "action-producing 
ideas" with Hume's "lively ideas," the feelings that produce 
belief and conviction. Another form of the comparison is of 
knowledge-producing ideas to primary nervous currents, and of 
action-producing ideas to secondary nervous currents. He thinks 
that " motor currents are stronger, move more rapidly, and make 
a more vivid impression on consciousness" than the sensory cur- 
rents. He is obviously more interested in motor currents than in 
sensory currents, in action-producing ideas than knowledge-pro- 
ducing ideas, in beliefs and convictions than knowledge. He 
hardly seems to be aware of the extent to which it is perfectly 
obvious to psychologists that reality is simply that which is related 
to our practical experience, and that movement or adjustment of 
the organism to its environment is implied in the simplest or the 
most diffuse kind of sensation. But of this below. Philosophers 
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ought to be interested in some of his contentions about the reason- 
ing of Locke and Hume on the powers of the mind. These phil- 
osophers " attempt ... to discredit all ideas which do not have sense 
impressions going with them," it being wrong in Professor Patten's 
eyes to hold that the "small elements" (page 41) out of which 
"great things" come, "enter the mind only by one road, — the 
sensory nerves, which come directly from the outer world." 
"Taste, color, sound, and other simple sensations, are as much 
the product of a complex mental mechanism as are the highest 
race ideals." We may italicise the latter words, as they have more 
to do with Dr. Patten's main subject than taste and color and 
sound. His reason for referring to Locke and Hume is that their 
"principles . . . are accepted by most writers on social topics." 
The fact that sensationalism plus associationism is the philosophy 
assumed by most sociologists is to him the real reason why sociolo- 
gists have not hitherto been able to justify the value of beliefs and 
forces, or even to see the immense importance of beliefs and forces. 
There seemed, as it were, to be no sense impressions upon which 
these things rested, or at least the impressions upon which beliefs 
and ideals and forces rested seemed to be, — as they do in reading 
Herbert Spencer and other sociologists, — so primitive and so erro- 
neous (having to do, e.g., with ancestor worship and the primitive 
mythology of language and imagination) that they ought to be dis- 
carded. This is instructive. It is doubtless because Herbert 
Spencer cannot see how beliefs and ideals and social effort have 
to do more with our motor than with our sensory powers that he 
does not tend to think we can do much in interfering with the 
merely natural or unconscious (biological) development of human 
societies or of human society. When psychologists and philoso- 
phers and sociologists definitely recognize that beliefs and ideals 
come — in the thought of Patten — from the sensations having to do 
with action rather than from analyzed sense impressions or from 
knowledge, they will then think of beliefs and ideals as expressing 
the conditions of the continuity and persistency of human effort, 
as expressive of the kind of reality, — social reality say, moral reality, 
the moral relationship of human beings with each other — which we 
are trying by our action to evolve. The "Theory" is instructive 
in so far as its tendency is to arrange a greater rdle to social forces 
and social beliefs, to force and belief and practical ideas in gen- 
eral, than to ideas or cognitions pieced together by the exercise 
of our senses and understanding. And the first part of the essay 
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is instructive in so far as it reflects indirectly upon what philosophy 
has lost by not being able to give a thorough rationale of anything 
in the mind that does not seem to have found its way thither along 
the ordinary paths of sense impression and the association of sense 
impressions. It may safely be affirmed, however, that philosophy in 
this regard is behind modern psychology, which is fully aware of the 
importance of motor phenomena, of the reactions of the motor 
mechanism of the mind upon reality, in the constitution of even 
our so-called knowledge of reality. It is true that the old psychol- 
ogy talked as if action followed impression ; the new psychology — 
or biology, at least — always seems to speak as if action preceded im- 
pression, as if the mind or the nerve centres are naturally in a state 
of tension or relatively high instability tending, upon the slightest 
provocation or stimulus from without, to explode into action. 

Dr. Patten signalizes Hume as the one man out of the whole 
school of associationists who gave the clearest analysis of the 
causes of belief. This is right, although it is probably a very 
common experience of those who have read and studied Hume to 
find that Hume, of all men, seems to make belief eminently absurd 
and irrational and unjustifiable. The fact that Hume saw at the 
same time the immense practical value of belief is the real reason 
of the consummate irony that he exhibits in treating of both belief 
and philosophical doubts about belief. 

Schopenhauer* is the only modern philosopher who has founded 
a whole system of philosophy upon the will or the motor tenden- 
cies of man, and intellectual philosophy will have to place itself at 
his point of view. A study of "The Theory of Social Forces" 
will also be useful in this connection. 

I shall speak of only one or two other interesting points in this 
essay. They are to be found in the second or more positive part. 
While Professor Patten is convinced of the value of beliefs and ideals 
to the sociologist, he is not blind to the fact of the struggle for life 
that goes on in all societies and between all societies. He is against 
both sentimental philanthropy and extreme individualism. Of the 
latter, below. He speaks of the absurdity of the philanthropy of 
"democratic ideals" which assume that a life of "unalloyed 
pleasure" is the natural and reasonable thing for all human beings 
to have, which would dole out the benefits of civilization to all, 

*See "Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance," [passim,) by 
W. Caldwell M.A., D.Sc, 1896. Blackwood, London. Scribner, New York. 
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without regard to "the merit or demerit of the individual," which 
rest on "two prominent thoughts, the gifts of nature and the op- 
pression of men," but which are "silent" about the "pains and 
the obstacles to progress which come from the environment, and 
represent the cost of nature's bounties." In these ideals "the 
difficulties of production are lost sight of in the struggle over the 
distribution of the bounties of nature, and thus the obstacles to 
progress seem to lie in the latter and not in the former class of 
problems" (p. 140). These words carry the weight of truth and 
fact along with them — of truth and fact that are often forgotten 
in the multitudinous sayings and writings of sentimental philan- 
thropists who have very little perception of the two truths, first 
that nothing in the way of success or progress or economy is 
achieved without cost, and, then, that as people "sow," so should 
they "reap." "The science of human progress must remain a 
study of the dominant race in its most favorable environment." 
This is true, if we remember — what Dr. Patten himself does not 
always seem to remember — that our environment is not something 
that is made for us, once and all, by an external nature or an un- 
conscious physical necessity, but is essentially something that we 
ourselves can largely make, or at least modify or idealize. A 
study of art is of itself enough to indicate the fact that nature 
itself must be looked upon by man as — in spite of the suffering and 
failure incident to the development of the highest form of life and 
the highest form of social life — something that is already partly 
spiritual, as a stage upon which man may feel at home, as essen- 
tially adapted to the harmonious unfolding of his moral and social 
life. 

The dreams of Godwin and other utopists of naturalism will 
always be dispelled by the Malthus or the Schopenhauer who points 
out the suffering and the illusion incident to all life — even to birth 
itself — but, nevertheless, these dreams express by their very exist- 
ence, in a vague way, the fact that the system of things as a system 
is essentially moral and social, and even beneficent to all who truly 
observe natural and moral law. The "Theory" reveals a percep- 
tion of this truth. One of Professor Patten's strong points is his 
perception of the implicit altruism of the aesthetic feelings and in- 
stincts. But he bows down before the Nemesis of natural neces- 
sity, or, rather, he is crushed by it. In spite of the fact of the 
very uniqueness of his position about the value of social forces and 
beliefs, he is at the end of his pamphlet crushed by the physical 
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necessity of external nature. He is brought to an abrupt stop by 
the thought of the natural limits to all human effort. Philanthropy 
can do nothing. It is only the few, the dominant society, that 
can survive. The reason for this will be immediately pointed out. 
But, first, a word about a way of fighting obstacles in one's en- 
vironment that he does speak of. 

This is the egoism or individualism referred to above. An in- 
dividualist never makes an attempt to correct public abuses, but 
only to protect himself from any noxious influence they might have 
over his own life. He (^e.g.') " avoids the evils of bad water by 
using filters," or perhaps even thinks of "establishing a private 
mail for himself." In condemning sentimental philanthropy, Pro- 
fessor Patten does not mean that we should take refuge in this kind 
of suicidal individualism. As a means of overcoming the selfish- 
ness of a laissez-faire indifferentism, he looks to the " growth of 
the aesthetic feelings." This growth will bring about the "differ- 
entiating tendencies which compel progress in city life." An 
aesthetic perception of the ugliness of certain evils will doubtless 
stimulate even the selfish man to work for their elimination by public 
instead of private measures. This is what Dr. Patten understands 
by the unconscious altruism of the aesthetic perceptions and in- 
stincts. " The aesthetic feelings lead to the development of citi- 
zens with high standards of life and civic instincts strong enough 
to drive those with lower standards into isolated localities" (p. 151). 

It has been said that the "Theory" is intent upon making as 
much as possible of beliefs and of action and of forces. This is at 
once its strength and its weakness. It speaks {cf. supra") as if a 
relatively high motor development represented the original condi- 
tion of human beings. This means a kind of animal strength, a 
copious, unimpeded energy, different altogether from our present 
condition of relatively high sensory and intellectual development, 
in which, with increasing knowledge, we seem to increase sorrow, to 
become alive to more sources of possible pain. The trend of the 
teaching of the " Theory" is that we are gradually working our way 
out of this pain-economy through "civic customs" and "civic 
ideals" and "civic instincts" through improved ideas of consump- 
tion and developed aesthetic and altruistic (religious and moral) 
perceptions and volitions. All the positive work of the " Theory" 
is woven through and around this teaching, and students will find 
in the central portions of the work much sound observation and 
reasoning upon the conditions of progress in this work-a-day — 
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half-pleasurable and half-painful — world in which we live. It is 
difficult, however, to disentangle the positive exposition of the 
"Theory" out of the hypothetical Procrustean framework upon 
which it is worked out. In his anxiety to exalt force and aggres- 
sive motor power as the great thing about human nature, Professor 
Patten has practically deified it (as the Greeks did a primitive 
chaos) and exalted it into prominence as the background both of 
physical and human nature. The consequence is that human force 
seems a very small thing compared with the force of animate and 
material nature, and that physical environment is made to circum- 
scribe and limit the possibilities of human development. " The 
planetary conditions which limit progress are static, and the goal 
of progress is a static type of man fitted for the earth's best en- 
vironment" (p. 129). '^ A study with these limitations cannot rank 
with biology and psychology in the hierarchy of the sciences. ''^ Now, 
of course, even if sociology can never be very emphatic about the 
social end, this would be no reason for denying that it is just as 
much a science as psychology or biology. We cannot draw any 
limits as to what an improved knowledge of our environment as 
well as of human nature might result in for the human race. There 
may — despite Herbert Spencer and Dr. Patten — be a future for 
humanity as well as a present or a succession of presents (states of 
momentary stability) for favored races. Ethical faith and ethical 
practice, in a sense, demand that there shall be ; and we must think 
of even the physical universe as moral at bottom. Cosmic reform 
may consist in making — after the elimination of degenerate indi- 
viduals and groups — a stable equilibrium or a growing equilibrium 
between human life and environment possible for the then existent 
humanity, a sum total of existing races. There is, however, some 
speculation in all this. I selected this notion of there being physi- 
cal limits to race development only as an illustration of the danger 
of glorifying mere force and motor power over knowledge and 
action directed by knowledge. The opposition between a pleasure- 
economy and a pain-economy is another dangerous thing in the 
"Theory." And so is Dr. Patten's view of the human mind as 
"a complex resulting from the activity of a number of separate 
centres." Because he will persist in looking upon the mind as a 
complex, the mutual relations of action and knowledge are never 
stated or implied in a satisfactory way in the whole book. He 
does not, in writing of the mind, allow for the existence of a con- 
sciousness (a common or general consciousness) pervading all the 
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so-called separate forms of activity. Nor does he seem to figure 
to himself the possibility of a general consciousness pervading, in 
the form either of custom or law or government or natural or racial 
feelings, the whole of the body social. Perhaps this social con- 
sciousness, so far as the whole of humanity is concerned, is only 
"in the making," but there is no definite reason for prescribing 
limits as to the functioning of such a social consciousness of itself 
on the part of humanity as a whole. Once or twice Dr. Patten 
seems to speak as if he thought of the "natural state" of society 
— out of which we are just emerging — in some such way as the 
political philosophy of the eighteenth century is prone to do : the 
refractory individuals or units with the repellent forces, as it were, 
of their separate individualities, seem to be there, all engaged in 
an internecine war with one another. The original background 
of the human race, according to his language, is one of mere force. 
If it really were such, all his social forces and 'civic standards and 
art and morality would be unequal to the task of socializing it. 
Now the human mind is no more motor than it is sensory : we act 
and we know we act, at one and the same time. It is true that 
philosophers have on the whole made too much of knowledge, that 
they have written of our action as if we had a complete knowledge 
of ourselves. We have not this knowledge, and so long as we do 
not have it, ideals, and practical standards, and beliefs and forces 
are of supreme importance so far as social development goes. But 
we must never disparage the sensory or the knowledge side of the 
mind. Dr. Patten sometimes talks as if that were- not an original 
portion of the mind at all — not the " older portion." Neither the 
sensory nor the motor is the " older portion" of the mind, and it 
is altogether fatuous to talk of the " mind" at a stage when it was 
not the mind, but something else. Sociologists will soon get tired 
of talking as if evolution must be regarded as a process that had 
happened in time ; there is no need for doing so. A good deal of 
the "Theory," for this reason, is a solution of an imaginary puzzle. 
It is bent on showing how social forces can be grafted on to essen- 
tially unsocial groups of individuals. It is far better, however, to 
read it in a perfectly free way, unencumbered by its hypothetical 
phraseology and philosophy of history. If one does this, it is sug- 
gestive enough to the sociologist, to the philosopher, and to the 
student of practical ethics. 

W. Caldwell. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 



